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TEL SONO, A JAPANESE REFORMER 

“I am a little Japanese woman.” 

(From her Autobiography'). 


CHAPTER VI J. 

Shortly after the incident before mentioned I left the cellar 
to work for a kind Christian lady, but in six weeks she was 
called to Ohio. Then Mrs. K. Waterman, a lady living near 
said she would send me to school if ] would come to her and 

wa^ in” ^ Aa l ghter ; She made this kind offer because she 
t ■ )m P at > Wlt h my plans. Thus through her my way 
to gam an English education was opened. 7 7 

™Zuestinnl7t 1 f t6nded thG pubHc school > and each da y 

m y name, and age ° Tre ^ r ^ arding my native countr >’ 
old ?” he sain r , ‘ e you sixtee n or seventeen years 

re ply, fearing to sav that"? St °° d vvithout making any 

"He' Z „o Wme t0 c °metosch^l! ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^plained agli^n'v^ ^ g ° ing ° n in heart > and 
no longer be silent r P . ain wor ds his question. I could 
He looked surprise^ 0 « m * } am twen ty-four years old.’’ 
you sure?” That ,V n hat r twenty-four years old! Are 
sa y> n g I could not ,1? , 1 , rS * Waterman received a letter 

1 e letter, refusing- to f” tb ° s<dlo °L I wept bitterly over 
iscouraged was I • hm TF room or eat > so completely 

a >>ng she would send m ^ 7 ater man soon comforted me by 

^mediately did. ' i n T 6 t0 her daa ghter’s school, which she 
for m and thus 1 had no J1 V 888 ’ ^ rs * Wurman's daughter 

6 t0 £° away I (j e • , r " to do - Though she did not say 
deeded to seek employment and a home 
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elsewhere. Ihis time J went to work for a music-teacher. 
The family was very late in rising, thus keeping me late with 
my work. In order to reach school in time I would have to 
run to catch the train ; but the conductor was kind, and used 
to wait when he saw me coming. 

Wishing to know how to make American dresses I next 
went to live with a dress-maker. One afternoon, while there, 
I was mending stockings in the sitting-room when some ladies 
came in. They asked me why I was darning so many 
stockings. “ Because I wear out a pair almost every day,” I 
said. Then they wanted to know what number shoes I wore. 
I said I did not know, but that Japanese women’s feet were 
very large. Two of the ladies took off their shoes and tried 
them on my feet and found them quite large enough. “ You 
should wear shoes No. instead of No. 7,” they said, laugh- 
ing ; “ then your stockings would not wear out so quickly.” 
After they had gone I went out and bought a pair of boots the 
proper size. I laughed very heartily after when I thought 
of how funny No. 7 shoes must have looked with the short 
skirts I then wore. I had not thought of my shoes being 
too large. I had only known that with every step they 
slipped up and down and that my feet felt very heavy. So 
anxious was I to study that my appearance received but 
little thought. 

One afternoon, while waiting for the train to go over to the 
school, I went into a fruit-store to buy some bananas. As I 
was going out some one called after me, “\ou want cracker: 
You want cracker ? ” I thought it was the storekeeper, and 
said, “ No, thank you.” Twice again the question was asked. 
I answered in a little louder tone, for I did not like to be 
asked so often, “ Oh no ; I do not want any ! Then I 
noticed that those about me were laughing, and I looked 
around to find a parrot had been talking to me. I felt so 
ashamed that I hurried home without waiting for the train. 

At this time my kind teacher, Mrs. Reid, said to me, “ I 
have been thinking about you, and how very hard it is lor 
you to meet the school expenses and your car-fare over here. 
If you are willing to teach drawing to the kindergarten chil- 
dren one hour every day you need not pay any thing for 
instruction.” 

This kind offer I gladly accepted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I ONCE went to an employment-office in San Franci sco . 
search of wort. The woman m charge sa.d that she had " 
very hard place, where the lady could not keep a girl 
week. I said I would like to try it. There were five children 
in the family, the father and mother, and an upstairs girl. 

One of my first orders was that I must not use over three 
shovels of coal at once, and that whenever I had any time I 
must chop coal and wood. Every night the lady gave me 
three cupfuls of oatmeal for breakfast, and that was all the 
breakfast they had. Very often I had not enough hot water 
because of not being allowed to keep much fire. She 
would come in very often to look at the stove and to see if 
I had used much coal, and the dampers were kept tied with 
wire so that they could not be opened to make the fire burn 
brightly. She and her husband drank coffee in the morning 
but we were not allowed any ; and if we wished tea she 
would put about ten or twelve leaves in our cups. 

From five o’clock in the morning to ten o’clock at night I 
worked hard. For the up-stairs girl, who was about eighteen 
years old, I felt very sorry, because she had not enough to 
' f S . she t0 ° k care of the children she had her meals with 
much an t0 ° muc h a fraid of her mistress to eat 

evening- ‘ M ^ t0 g ' V6 her a P iece of bread evei 7 

the dishes ? °fh ' °PP ortuidt y to get it was when taking off 

*l k v ept ! he of the pantry. So . 

the girl’s nil low ^ pocket and afterward put it under 

said she could not -t ° i" aS T ery g rate ful for the bread, and 
not strength to wort d> i?" ? lf 1 Went avva y» because she had 
One morning Ifi T ° without ™re food. 

and fresh biscifits on aS USUal 1 left the bread 

washing-room. Soon tVi 6 &nd went to m y ironing in the 
free said, “ Did vou f ady called me » and with an angry 
n °t been in the kitrL d • ° f those biscuits ? ” I said I had 
cahed the up-stairs o-in havin 8 baked them. Then she 
"°t hin & of them. ‘ | nr1 a l asked her > but she said she knew 
, )ef ° re the table, the nhi then she collec ted all the children 
dn eXar nined each bein 8' eighteen years of age. 

0 > r ab said they had not taken 
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the biscuits, though 1 thought they very likely had eaten 
them, because they were always hungry. Then she said she 
believed the milkman had stolen them when he brought the 
milk into the kitchen. I he next time baking was done she 
commanded that the bread be left upon the same table and 
that I watch from some hiding place when the milkman came 
in. “ Wait until he gets out of the kitchen,” she said “ then 
call after him ‘ to give back those biscuits.’ If he refuses, 
examine his pockets. Later she came in and wanted to 
know how he stole the biscuits and whether he gave them 
back or not ; but I told her he did not take them and that he 
said he never stole her biscuits. 

One Saturday I swept four bedrooms and put the children’s 
large play-room in order between doing the cooking ; but she 
said I did not do enough work for the money I received. I 
said, “ Very well, you may get some one else to do your work. 
I cannot work any more than I am doing.” About ten o’clock 
at night, a few days later, she said for me to begin ironing 
because the next day would be very busy. “ No,” I said, “ I 
cannot work after ten o’clock.” “You must obey me,” she 
exclaimed. “ If you wish I will go away at once, but I can- 
not obey such an unjust command.” “ If you do go awav 
now I will not pay you for your past work.” “ Very well, I 
will never sacrifice my health for money. However, I will 
make public your conduct for the benefit of others.” I began 
to pack my things to go away at once, but her husband asked 
me to stay two days and promised he would pay me honestly. 
The children also begged me to stay and excuse their mother. 

The last morning I rose early, did all the morning work, 
and baked so that there would be enough bread to eat for a 
week after I had gone. “ Why did you bake bread ? ” the 
lady said, coming into the kitchen. “ I do not want it, and 
you must pay me for it.” I said I was very sorry, but would 
pay her seventy cents for the seven loaves. “ You must pay 
one dollar for the time you spent,” she said. I did so, and 
then I said, “ I hope you will go to church now and get your 
heart in a better condition.” A boy came from the Japanese 
Mission to help me carry my things. He looked on sur- 
prised when he saw me tying up the bread, and the lady 
watched my movements very closely. “ You need not trouble 
about the bread,” I said, “because it is mine. “ Where are 
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7 Z77 ke it r ” she questioned. “ To my p ast 
I 011 ! 01 ” And now I want to thank you very much 
friends - I T have had with you. It has been good fo r mp ? e 

eX OnZ way to the mission I bought some tea and a half^,, 
f butter After I made the tea we sat down to enjoy J 
,° f a “ You must eat with a relish,” I said, “ fo r * 
^“ d d ear bid." Then I told then, aH about whaf'^ 
ulbPd. and we had a merry time together. 


CHAPTER IX. 

As I went into these different homes, sixteen in all, I Wem 
with the purpose to learn all possible. One thing could not 
fail to impress me, and that was the difference between those 
homes where God was honored and where He was not. 

After many talks with my pastor and kind Christian ladies 
and after studying the Bible diligently, I came to know 
Christ as my Saviour. God spoke to me, and I knew Him 
to be the true God for whom I had searched so many years. 
I was very happy, and wanted to be baptized soon, and 
yet I wanted to do something for my Saviour before I was 
baptized. It was just at this time that my mother died in 

er ast ^ords being, “My work is not perfected, 
for I am only sixty years old; but I must die.” 

vradrj^aa 1 ^ ^ y6ars in the P rivate school I was 
wort alat tw t0 San Frisco to do hard 

to attend some 

of my country 1 "!!' ^ Sad and dest i tu te condition of many 
to help them hT ^ d PP ea * ec * to m y heart. I determined 
benevolent society^?* and in January organized a 

fallen among the *1 * * ° FCt to help the poor and 

to the sick, to nroviH PaneSe Women > to give food and care 
to while their mothe * 1 for chddren to be attended 

the Path of righteou ' VOrked > and to lead the wicked into 
money I h ac j Savg ^ 1 SS- 1 put into this society all the 

one hundred members f ^ uture W’ork, and secured over 

0 this society a . ' ° r U ' Shortly after the organizing 
car rying 0n an ev -. r J a P a nese woman who had been 

led. As she had no relations 
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in this country the people among whom she lived took care 
of her while she was sick, but they had no place to bury 
her. Two men came to my office and wished me to speak 
to my pastor about allowing them to bury this woman in 
the Japanese Mission burial-grounds. I did so, and told 
him that I thought this a good opportunity to put into 
operation my plan of doing benevolent work among these 
most degraded and sunken people. He gladly granted 
their request, and then they asked him to conduct the 
funeral service and invited me to accompany him. We 
went to the undertaker s house, where the corpse was, and 
where was gathered quite a company of men and women. 
I looked carefully into their condition, and when the service 
was over asked the manager to give me time to speak. 
Standing up, I said : “I am very glad to meet you, my 
dear country sisters. Will you not all stand and look once 
more into the dead face of this our sister? What do you 
think about her face ? Is it not sorrowful and thin ? I can 
almost see her sorrow-stricken heart when her life went 
out. Perhaps she had been homesick and wished to see 
her parents and sisters and brothers, and died saying, ‘ I 
hope to see once more my dear native place and my mother 
and father.” Some ancient person has said, ‘ When a person 
dies his last words are good.’ When people are in good 
health, eat nice food, wear beautiful clothes, and are engaged 
in unclean business, they never remember their native land, 
but selfishly go on getting more and more, and wanting still 
more and more. They never turn to see their own hearts 
covered up with wickedness, and do not prepare for death, 
although this is not our eternal home. When we die we 
must go back to the eternal home of our heavenly P'ather. 
This sister’s mother, father, and relations are waiting for 
her, and saying proudly to their friends every day : ‘ My 
daughter went to America, where she is getting a good 
education.’ They do not know the sad condition in which 
she is; they never think of evil. Then, sisters, what do 
you think will happen when this sad message reaches her 
parents ? The poor mother will perhaps die with a broken 
heart. Sisters, you have parents. Ho not forget them, do 
not forget your loved native land. Pass not through the 
narrow and unclean streets, but walk in the right, large 
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The women sobbed aloud and the men hu nR t v . 

When 1 saw how they felt I said : “ I trus , 


Ta When I saw how they felt 1 said: “ I trust ',7' 
I* are no. engaged in wicked business, but if you h »< 
you aic r ,_ Ac ,, nv one who does work that i 

r -r - - ls not 


Zong%Ztte7dl any one who does work tha,°“ s 
right please ask her to stop; and tf you find those wll ° 
are poor or in any trouble come and tell me, that I " 
he] p them. I have established a society for those 
need help, and have a room all ready for them ; therefor" 
please come to me at any time.” Then we went to th 
burial-ground, returning to the mission about eight o’clock 
in the evening. That night all my Japanese Christian 
friends met me in the pastor’s sitting room, and he told 
them about what I had said. “ Your words were very g 00( j >. 
he said, turning to me. “ Everybody has been afraid to 
speak against these wicked people, but you were not afraid ” 
It is the custom in Japan, when a person has been dead 
seven days for the family to make a feast, and invite all who 
attended the funeral. These people observed this custom° 
and invited me to the house of the chief man, who had had 
charge of the woman’s funeral. My friends feared to have 
mego; but I said I believed the people trusted me and 
would do me no harm, and accordingly went with the guide 

<M. A.Xtn nn o”,'ck y r w k e e „ d . bacL° t o P ?he k ’ ^ 

lh - 

said: “I will sto - ^ S0CIet y’ ancl some of the men had 
PW pu, my „ a L g a a l 7 ““ wine ; therefore 

ten days after the N our soc * et y members.” About 

collected fifty.f 0Ur d ]] man brought me five dollars. “We 
faneral,” he said. “ aa rOITl amon g' our company for the 
remained, an d j wish er ex Penses were paid ten dollars 
a nd half to y 0Ur society if U< t0 tlle J a P an ese Mission 
*£ 1 did so, and he ^ ° U P^ ease receive this small 
N ^rly every day f ^ nt awa Y with a glad heart, 
commg members of the sr VlSltecl these people, many 
SC ^ ces « the nussio n 0ciet y a nd attending the Sunday 
lrtu s was begun Ch • • 

men ' Every day fe“. n among fallen men and 

f th em, explained the Bible, and 
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pleaded with them to do right. My friends begged me to 
stop for they feared I would suffer harm ; but I did not 
fear. I knew my God was always with me. 

I he work of the society is still carried on by Airs. At. E. 
Harris, who is president. Alany poor children are kept 
there, and when women and girls get out of work they 
stay there and take care of the children till they find a 
good place ; then others come to take their place. Thus 
the work goes on, constantly changing and growing. 

CHAPTER X. 

ONE afternoon a Japanese young man came to my office 
and asked if I would listen to his story. On my answering 
that I would be pleased to do so, he related the following : 
“ I came to San Francisco one-and-a-half years ago, accom- 
panied by about twenty-five Japanese. One of the number 
had been a Christian many years, and he preached to us 
every day on the voyage. His preaching made us feel very 
happy ; it comforted our hearts and made us forget our 
loneliness. Soon after we arrived here three of us believed 
on Christ, whom we had heard of during the voyage through 
this man’s preaching, and we went to work to earn money 
for our education. Not long after we heard that our preacher 
had begun to drink and play cards. This made us feel very 
sad, and we begged him to stop, but he would not listen to 
our words. Then we determined on asking you to speak to 
him, and it is for that purpose that I come to you to-day. 

I said 1 feared he would not listen to me, as 1 was only a 
poor woman, but that I would try what I could do. That 
evening the young man accompanied me to the house of his 
friend and said to him, “ Miss Sono wants to speak to you. 
u Well," he answered, his thick voice and red face betokening 
the drunkard. He looked intently at me for a long while, 
then remembered that he had heard me speak at the poor 
woman’s funeral. I talked with him a long while, but 
apparently with no good result, for he said, “ W ine is a 
very good thing. I love it very much. Indeed, I must lo\e 
it, because when I have trouble or am sad I can at once 
become happy by taking the dear wine. It makes me 
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I waited until he became mrw 
ZT*ZrZ L « his parents were living. He 
nther seventy years old, was living, and that sh( , h,s 
nt) 0 other children. Then I said, the tears running ^ 

, n ; HZ*, an .he H- 1 -** “W>» If «aki„V c t“ 

of her now! It i» y'>“ r dut >' “ c , are J or her. She 
loved you very deeply, more deeply than you Can ” as 
Vn,i oijyht not to come so far away while she i« v.. r{ e 

o* 


to 


loved you very deeply, more ueep.y man you can ] 
her. You ought not to come so far away while she i s ]j v j r 
She is thinking of you every day, and waiting f or y ' 
return, for she longs to see your face before she dies. g h 
is old and soon must die. Can you do her any good aft 6 
she dies?” His face was downcast while I talked; then 
said, “I thank you very much for your kindness to me j 
will think seriously about what you have said. It j s ' v 
late now, and you had better go back.” When I reached 
the mission with my guide it was almost twelve o’clock 
From that time the man began to attend regularly the 
Sunday meeting, and during the week to talk with many 
of his friends. The young man afterward thanked me for 
having spoken to his friend, and causing him to stop the 
use of wine. When I left San Francisco the reformed man 
met me at the station to say good-bye. My last words to 

ZeZe llelT *° **** y ° Ur m ° ther ’ but back 

school ^ the fUtUrC ^ t0 establish a free Christian 
no church P ' aCe ’ where there are no Christians, 
from ovJ th n ° miSS1 ° nary S ? h ° ols - Already the voices 
Come and letd^uT"^^ Calhng ’ “ Come back quickly! 

I i on „ to . ° a better and a happier life.” 

my heathen sisters. 1 Go d ^ and WOrk and die <0r 

blessed me with V T * bas ed me 1:0 America, he has 
needs of my bodv 1S .°' Vn sa l va tion, has provided for the 

t0 the home-land 7 ami ,r ° U1 ’ and n ° W he bids me S° back 
d and there make known his law. 

We have had the 

Ambleside, and have^outd^h?^ ° f a V ' sit from Madam Tel Sono, at 
nstian Japanese lady Verv ^ ^ resence °f this highly cultivated heroic, 
Er* " ilh l " r StntJ fo' P !r s “ d he| p f “ l - \Ve were all deeply 
v. ttet , to**?* great wort she has in progress 
1 ai ’ combined with h’ *nistrative power, and practical master) 
hCr Ordinary experience, should make this 
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interesting- Japanese lady — such another educitinnoi t T 

we in England have in Miss Clough Miss RpM J apanas 

Russ — Indeed Madam Tell Sono’s is far Hip J C ’ ^ 1SS ^birreff, Miss 
education among the oppressed women in TaST shS* 1 ^ Chrhtian 
revolution of a nature, which we at home (Jr, h ai ° ?• produce a soclal 
of the movement which interests us On A* % The featu ^ 

training department for governesses hivh H eS '- e , m °. St dee P'y * s the 
high class families, on the lines of the Housed Edu tr t a ' ned *° t( f ach in 
“ the missionary cannot reach the highest class • ” hll( . Catl0n ‘ As she sa y s 
class she hopes first through the children and tv . u ’ as f woman °f that 
introduce Christianity to the mom ^ SoughtGl mother- t° 

countrymen. As she herself said fanfnes, h i , C 1 ? tWated amon ? her 
children in very great respect, and ’when the children L^th 1 *” 5 ° f ^ 
,,„ y say > teacher a„a 

emperor s edict has made it Dossihlp fnr u • , y Ane 

Christians and therefore Madam Tel Sono says thLZZ* 
employment of Christian Japanese women. The high class Japanese are 
very anxious to get western civilization taught to their children this she ! 
quite capable of imparting to her students, and she hopes by her experience 
to gam many Japanese women to her side. Her aims and efforts are known 
already ,n her country, and she is earnestly looked out for by many friends. 

She is collecting m England and America a building fund (including 
site) of ^1,200. All but .£200 of this has been obtained by her indomitable 
perseverance. She is also asking for annual subscriptions, to support 2s 
half scholarships at £ 6 each, for the training of governesses who cannot 
meet the whole cost of their maintenance (^12 per annum). The fact that 
she has been able to enlist foreign sympathy and help for her undertaking, 
adds enormously to her already great prestige among her countrymen. 
And we may look forward with confidence to a great Christian educational 
work for the elevation of the women, in a country in which many of us are 
deeply interested. We earnestly hope that the readers of the Parents' 
Review will support Madam Tel Sono. 

All business letters to her should be addressed to the Japanese Consulate, 
& 4 , Bishopsgate Street, E.C., or to the Japanese Ambassador, 8 , Sussex 
Place, Hyde Park, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent ; or to the 
Editor of the Parents' Review , who will gladly forward them. 


